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A CENTRAL AFRICAN RAILROAD.* 



H. G. PROUT. 

The Greatest Trust between Man and Man is the Trust of giving Counsell. — 
Bacon. 

A few weeks ago The Engineer (London) published 
a series of three articles by Mr. W. Wiseman, M. Inst. 
C. E., on a proposed railroad through British Central 
Africa. These articles are worth reading as a work of 
the imagination, but as " Counsell " they lack the first 
elements — they lack truth, sobriety and judgment. To 
one who has even a little real knowledge of Africa the ease 
with which Mr. Wiseman dismisses the appalling diffi- 
culties of the problem which he sets would be tragic if 
there were the remotest chance of his project being un- 
dertaken. 

The proposed line was shown in The Engineer on a 
map to a scale of about 600 miles to the inch. The map 
is reproduced here on a still smaller scale, but I advise 
any one who thinks of putting money into the enterprise 
to study it first on a map drawn to a scale of 50 miles to 
.the inch. Then it will take on quite a different aspect. 

The line shown follows quite closely the parallel of 
io° N. lat. from Berbera on the Gulf of Aden, to La- 

* The greater part of this article has appeared as an editorial in the Railroad 
Gazette (New York) of which Mr. Prout is editor in chief. His direct knowledge 
of the country of which he writes was obtained while he was in the Khe'dive's serv- 
ice, in command of an expedition of reconnoissance in Kordofan and Darfur, and 
.as Governor of the Equatorial Provinces. 
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gos, on the Gulf of Guinea. On the same map is shown 
a line from Siut, in Egypt, right up the Nile valley, to 
intersect the east and west line at Fashoda, where it 
crosses the Nile, in lat. io° N. Fashoda is actually on 
the west bank of the Nile and not the east, as it appears on 
Mr. Wiseman's map, but that is a trifle. This Nile Valley 
line forms no essential part of the immediate scheme, 
but the great and obvious advantages of connecting the 
two are incidentally mentioned. The east and west line, 
which is called the Central African Railway line, is esti- 
mated by Mr. Wiseman as about 3,000 miles long. From 
Siut to Fashoda by the Nile is very near 1,800 miles; 
but by a railroad line, cutting off the great bends of the 
Nile, it might be reduced to 1,500 or 1,600. 

Mr. Wiseman admits that little is known about the 
topography, climate, products or people of the country 
through which his railroad, 3,000 miles long, is to be built ; 
but by a very simple process, viz. guessing that the condi- 
tions will average much the same as in certain Indian coun- 
tries with which he is familiar, and assuming a figure of 
cost per mile and multiplying it by 3,000, he estimates that 
the Central African railroad will cost ^15,500,000 for a 
metre gauge line and £ 18,000,000 for a 4-foot 8^-inch 
gauge. I do not dispute this estimate ; but have watched 
with interest the development of the scheme in The En- 
gineer, expecting each week to be told how the enormous 
difficulties of a preliminary reconnoissance of the line are 
to be met ; how, then, it is to be surveyed, located and 
constructed, and finally, what interest it will pay on an 
investment of $90,000,000. The series of articles ended 
as it began in generalities. Consequently I venture a 
few observations. 
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Only the most superficial examination of this line has 
ever been made, except at the point where it crosses the 
Nile and for a few miles from the sea at the western 
end. From Lagos to the proposed crossing of the 
Niger, say 200 miles, the country is fairly well knowm. 
Thence for 500 miles, well into Bornu, somewhat accu- 
rate information may be had. Thence, right on to the 
Nile, say 1,200 or 1,400 miles, the tenth parallel has been 
crossed by white men only at intervals of 200 to 400 
miles, and from the Nile to Berbera, say 1,000 miles, 
the country is even less known. What may happen in 
200 or 400 or 1,000 miles of Africa one may guess at, 
but no sane man would risk much money or reputation 
on the guess. To say that in those great, unknown 
gaps will be found materials for construction, and 
"teeming millions" ready to work cheaply, and hungry 
to trade with civilized nations, is not only pure assump- 
tion, but is absurdly improbable. 

The tenth parallel is just on the border line between 
the country of the semi-civilized Mohammedans and the 
naked, pagan negroes. Along this line they mingle, and 
they flow over it north and south, the semi-civilized pre- 
vailing in one longitude and the savage in another. On 
the whole, the influence of the semi-civilized Moham- 
medans is dominant enough to have slightly modified 
the savage conditions immediately along this parallel. 

I shall not attempt to speak for the country for 700 
miles from the Gulf of Guinea, to the south of Bornu. 
There a population may exist which is so far advanced 
that it will help build a railroad and will support it when 
built. I doubt even this ; I am not sure that it would 
pay to build a road even 200 miles from Lagos. But to 
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build a road from the southern part of Bornu to the 
Gulf of Aden, say 2,200 miles, would be an appalling 
and unforgivable waste of money and life. 

By very far the greater part of the people are pas- 
toral or agricultural and have few arts or handicrafts. 
Such as they have are the simplest and rudest. Their, 
agriculture is confined to producing a scanty and pre- 
carious subsistence ; they grow nothing that would have 
•enough value to stand transportation and they produce 
no surplus. If scarcity of rain or wars prevent making 
a crop, there is a local famine. In marches of thousands 
of miles through the Sudan, I have seen this condition 
more than once ; and we know that the Mahdist wars 
have been followed by famine so intense that in the 
great city of Khartum the people have eaten the dead 
in the streets. The " doorah " and the "dokhn " which 
make up their breadstuff's, would have no value in 
European markets even if they ever grow a surplus. 
The gum arabic, ostrich feathers and other local pro- 
ducts which are gathered in the whole' zone that could 
be made tributary to the Central African railroad would 
not fill one freight train a week ; and it would be hard 
to load even those trains back. People who produce so 
little that the world wants, and want so little that the 
world produces, may support a caravan commerce profit- 
able to a good many traders, but from that to a com- 
merce that would support a railroad the step is long. 

One of the conditions, which narrow this tributary 
^one and would add immensely to the difficulty of 
proper exploration of the route and to the cost of con- 
struction, is the lack of local transportation. At the 
tenth parallel the limit of the camel's usefulness has been 
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passed. He dies south of that line and is a feeble beast 
on it ; consequently he is seldom bred so far south. The 
people have rarely had the intelligence to train any other 
beast of burden. 

As workmen the people would be worthless and un- 
controllable. They are accustomed to the use of no 
tools but the most trivial digging and cutting imple- 
ments, and they have the reluctance of all barbarous 
people to steady work. Nevertheless, Mr. Wiseman 
says "cheap labor is practically available throughout 
the entire length of the railway." The only way that it 
can be had is to force the people to work. Perhaps 
England is ready to do that in the interest of ." Chris- 
tianity and civilization and the English Sabbath" ; and 
we doubt not that it would be a capital thing for the 
Central Africans to be forced to work ; but, as Gordon 
would have said, "the scandal would be too great." 
The fact is that those who survey the line as well as 
those who build it will have to face not only the indo- 
lence, the ignorance and the poverty of barbaric people, 
but often their steady and bitter hostility. For instance, 
the Nile and its immediate neighborhood at the proposed 
crossing are controlled by the successors of the Mahdi, 
and a small force of Europeans going in there would be 
massacred. This condition would be found for 400 or 
500 miles along the southern frontier of the Egyptian- 
Sudan. What would be the temper of the people else- 
where we do not know. The Shilluks who occupy the 
west bank of the Nile south of Fashoda are naked sav- 
ages, and Mr. Wiseman is correct in calling them " war- 
like " ; in fact, they have before now defeated more than 
one expedition of regular troops, and at least once killed 
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the Governor of Fashoda and a battalion or two with 
him. 

For many hundreds of miles, probably for more than 




half of the route, there is no timber fit for cross-ties. 
The acacias and other trees, which are common enough, 
rarely reach six inches in diameter. They make hard 
forests to work through, but are of no use for ties. 
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Larger construction timber is almost entirely wanting. 
But for much of the route timber would not answer even 
if it were abundant, as the white ants would destroy it. 
Fuel for locomotives, other than wood, probably could 
not be found. 

Finally, the whole zone is a region of mortal fevers. 
It is not so bad as the zone of greater rainfall near the 
equator, but it is worse than the drier regions to the 
north. There are individual white men who could live 
for years in this belt ; but, speaking generally, of white 
men in mass, and of the country at large, a white man 
cannot live in it five years. One-third of the men in an 
Egyptian battalion in Darfur died of disease in one 
year. They were in latitude 13 , where the general 
altitude of the country is about 2,000 ft., the soil light 
and the rainfall small. In the swamp regions of the 
White Nile and Bahr El Ghazal the fevers are far worse 
than in Darfur, Kordofan or Wadai. Between these 
extremes lies the line of the proposed railroad. What 
would be the fate of white men who undertook to build 
that road or to colonize along it, the reader can judge. 

Space will not permit me to discuss a line up the Nile 
valley from Siut to Fashoda. It is enough now to say 
that from Wady Haifa south it would have to be pre- 
ceded by an army of conquest and occupation. When 
Sir John Fowler, acting for the Khedive, caused surveys 
to be made for a railroad to Khartum, and for another 
into Darfur, the construction parties could have had 
the loyal aid of those brave spearmen who killed Gordon 
and Burnaby and the two Stewarts, who annihilated 
Hicks' army, and who, at Abu Klea, came within an 
ace of wiping out a square of the stanchest infantry in 
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the world. To-day those men would have to be fought 
— and it is England's fault. 

I have said what I have said because it is a man's 
duty to correct evil and dangerous " Counsell," and not 
in any spirit of opposition to England's enterprises in 
Africa. Quite to the contrary, I believe that it is the 
duty and the policy, and will be the destiny of England, 
to open up the " dark continent." A proposition so 
broad and so old can be supported by many reasons, and 
I shall not take the space to re-state them now ; but I 
have no doubt that England's ascendency in Africa will 
be for the good of the human race. There is no other 
people so fit to subdue and control a barbaric land as the 
English. Any candid man of any race and country must 
see shining through the history of the extension of the 
British Empire the noblest and most brilliant human 
qualities, the highest genius for war and for government, 
the deepest fortitude and the most patient and persistent 
common sense. So I have nothing to say against Eng- 
land's occupation of Africa, but wish it God speed. Such 
an enterprise as this proposed Central African Railroad 
can only hinder it. Africa is to be conquered, like any 
other continent, by patient advances on the easiest lines, 
and not by a coup de main. 

The railroad from Mombasa toward the Victoria 
Nyanza is worth trying and is a proper step, but it will 
not pay for at least a generation to come. So of the 
German road in from Bagamoyo. It would perhaps 
pay to start in from Lagos and build to the Niger ; then, 
when trade develops, push on toward Bornu. It would 
not, however, be worth while to push a railroad up the 
Nile from Siut. The Nile itself and the existing rail- 
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road around the first cataract at Assuan are quite enough 
for the business to be done. Some day the road must 
be carried south from Wady Haifa, but that cannot be 
done now. Finally, when England gets ready to retake 
the Sudan, as she ought to do some time, the first step 
is to push a railroad across from the Red Sea to the 
Nile, say from Suakin, latitude 19 , to Berber. By that 
route the heart of the Sudan would be within 250 miles, 
by rail, of deep water. Had this railroad been built 
years ago, when I examined the country and recom- 
mended it, the Mahdi's rebellion would have been 
crushed before it had fairly begun, a vast land would 
have been saved from untold suffering, and Gordon 
might still be doing his noble and beneficent work on 
earth. 



